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prospective teacher to the issues of secondary educa- 


~ tion in a thoroughly practical manner. It is compre- 
SECON DARY hensive in scope and progressive in point of view. It 
contains many fresh and significant comments on 
EDUCATION often debated topics. Few texts provide so clear a 
view of our system of secondary education, its prob- 
RB lems, and the work of the teacher. Svo, 549pp. $2.25. 
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ALEXANDER C. ROBERTS, Ph.D., President, State Teachers College, San Francisco. 
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lege, Columbia University: “Thoughtful and timely ... not a mere e 
rehash of what has been thought and said before.” Hart R. Dovetas, of 

the University of Minnesota: “Touches upon a number of topics which 

are not in the traditional book in this field. That is also in its favor.” THE 
J. EARLE GRINNELL, of Stanford University: “The book is exceptionally 


inclusive.” Grorce A. Rice, of the University of California: “It is a very CENTURY 
excellent book.” CHARLES E, Hoitey, of the University of Idaho: “I am 


very pleased with this new book. It has broken away from the tra- CO 
ditional content that is usually taught in such courses and has included . 
some of the things that I feel are essential.” Herpert G. Espy, of the 

University of Rochester: “It is admirably suited for introductory courses New York 
for undergraduates. The best book of its sort which has come to my P 


attention.” Cricaco 
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INDIANA TAPS NEW SOURCES OF REVENUE 
FOR SCHOOLS 


DR. C. T. MALAN 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 


On May 18, 1931, the Supreme Court of the United States rendered a 
decision, known as the Chain Store Decision, which is destined to become 
nation-wide in scope in its relation to and bearing upon public school education. 

Many states, including Indiana, have found themselves confronted with 
maintaining a public school system in the face of a demand for a lower tax 
rate and a decreasing assessed valuation. 

The cost of education has tended to increase in recent years due to higher 
wages for teachers and greater material facilities for carrying on the work. 
Higher wages came as a result of a demand for higher standards of training 
for teachers. Accompanying these two conflicting tendencies is the changing 
of wealth from that of real estate to that of intangibles, with the attendant 
results that school costs must be reduced or new sources of taxable property 
discovered. There are methods of obtaining revenues other than taxation 
against real estate. The gas tax, the inheritance tax, and the insurance tax 
are examples of special taxes now being collected. A survey of the attempts 
made to meet this alarming and serious condition led to many proposals and 
to the enactment of many different laws which are intended to relieve the 
situation. Indiana, also, sought relief by enacting a law in 1929, known as 
the Chain Store Law.! This law seems destined to become a pattern for many 
state legislatures in establishing a sound financial policy for education. The 
law is sound financially because it meets the requirements of a sound tax law 
which should be based upon: (1) ability to pay, (2) ease of collection, and 
(3) minimum expenditure for collection. 

CHAIN STORE LAW AN ATTEMPT TO SECURE STATE AID FOR 

EDUCATION 

This Chain Store Law provides for the licensing by the State Board of 

Tax Commissioners, of every person, firm, corporation, association, company, 


*Session Laws, 1929, p. 693. 
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or partnership, either foreign or domestic, maintaining any store in this state. 
A part of the fund derived from the tax goes to school relief. The license 
fees prescribed are as follows: 


(1) Upon one store, the annual license fee shall be three dollars for each such store; 


(2) Upon two stores or more, but not to exceed five stores, the annual license fee 
shall be ten dollars for each such additional store; 


(3) Upon each store in excess of five, but not to exceed ten, the annual license fee 
shall be fifteen dollars for each such additional store; 


(4) Upon each store in excess of ten, but not to exceed twenty, the annual license fee 
shall be twenty dollars for each such additional store; 


(5) Upon each store in excess of twenty, the annual license fee shall be twenty-five 
dollars for each such additional store. 


The chain store owners, under the leadership of one Jackson, attacked 
the law as being unconstitutional. The case? went before the United District 
Court for the southern district of Indiana. 

The testimony to the court was to the effect that the law was unconstitu- 
tional, invalid, and void, for the following reasons, to wit: First, that it 
violated the provisions of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, in that it deprived the plaintiff of property without due 
process of law. Second, that it violated the provisions of the fourteenth 
amendment, in that it denied to the plaintiff equal protection of the law. 
Third, that it violated Section XXIII, of Article I, of the Bill of Rights of 
the constitution of the state, which reads as follows: “The general assembly 
shall not grant to any citizen privileges or immunities which, upon the same 
terms, shall not equally belong to all citizens.”* Fourth, that it violated Section 
I, of Article X, of the constitution of the state, which reads as follows: “The 
general assembly shall provide, by law, for a uniform and equal rate of 
assessment and taxation; and shall prescribe such regulations as shall secure 
a just valuation for the taxation of all property, both real and personal, 
excepting such only for municipal, educational, literary, scientific, religious, 
or charitable purposes as may be especially exempted by law.” 

The evidence submitted showed that Jackson owned and operated 225 
stores, all located in Indianapolis, Indiana, with a capital investment of $200,000. 
Under the provision of Section V, of the law, he would pay a total tax of 
$5,433 annually, while another person or firm owning only one store, but 
having a much larger investment and much larger gross sales income, under 
the same section, would pay only $3 annually. Jackson contended that this 
was manifestly unfair, since he would pay 1800 times as much tax as the 
business that had only one store. 

The District Court held the law unconstitutional,® because it denied equal 


"Jackson v. State Board of Tax Commissioners of Indiana, 38 Federal Reporter, 
Second Series, p. 652, Feb. 1, 1930. 


*Burns’s Annotated Statutes, 1926, Sec. 15, p. 75ff. 
*Burns’s Annotated Statutes, 1926, Sec. 200, p. 200. 


"Jackson v. State Board of Tax Commissioners of Indiana, 38 Federal Reporter, 
Second Series, p. 652, 1930. 
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protection of the law guaranteed by the constitution of the state (Art. I, Sec. 


XXIII, and Art. X, Sec. I), and ordered an injunction against the State Board 
of Tax Commissioners. 


WHAT WAS THE REASONING OF THE COURT? 


The reasoning of the court was as follows: First, no general rule can be 
laid down for determining whether or not an act is reasonable, or arbitrary; 
second, the practical operation of the act is to be regarded, and it is to be 
dealt with according to its effect ; third, the act must be considered as a revenue 
measure and must be denominated an occupational tax; fourth, the equal 
protection clause means that the rights of all persons must rest upon the same 
rule under similar circumstances ; fifth, the “equal protection” clause, like the 
“due process” clause, is not susceptible of exact delimitation ; sixth, the power 
of the state to classify for purposes of taxation is wide in range and flexibility ; 
seventh, legislative classification must be reasonable, not arbitrary, and must 
rest upon some ground of difference, having a fair and substantial relation to 
the object of the legislation ; eighth, the motives actuating the state legislature 
in passing the 1929 tax law did not concern the court. 

The District Court held that the 1929 law was unreasonable and arbitrary, 
because the classification was based solely on the number of stores owned. 


SUPREME COURT DECISION RELATING TO TAXATION AND 
EDUCATION 

The State Board of Tax Commissioners of Indiana appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The court having heard the evidence, by a 
five-to-four vote, on May 18, 1931, held that the law was constitutional. The 
majority opinion laid down the following principles of law: First, that the 
power of taxation is fundamental to the existence of the government of the 
states. Second, that the restriction that it shall not be so exercised as to deny 
to any the equal protection of the laws does not compel the adoption of an 
iron rule of equal taxation, nor prevent variety, or differences, in taxation or 
discretion in the selections of subjects, or the classification for taxation of 
properties, businesses, trades, callings, or professions. Third, the fact that a 
statute discriminates in favor of a certain class does not make it arbitrary, if 
the discrimination is founded upon a reasonable distinction. Fourth, a wide 
discretion must be conceded to the legislative power of the state in the classi- 
fication of trades, callings, businesses, or occupations, which may be subjected 
to special forms of regulation or taxation through an excise or license tax. If 
the selection or classification is neither capricious nor arbitrary, and rests 


*State Board of Tax Commissioners v. Jackson, United States Supreme Court, Ad- 
vance Opinions, 1930-1931, 75 L ed., p. 670ff. 
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upon some reasonable consideration of differences of policy, there is no 
denial of the equal protection of the law. 


The dissenting opinion of the four judges was as follows: First, that “the 
act is a clear and hostile discrimination against a selected body of taxpayers, a 
subterfuge by which the members of one group of taxpayers are unequally 
burdened ; second, the legislature misapplied its power of classification with 
the result of reaching an end forbidden by the fourteenth amendment.” The 
dissenting opinion pointed out that “history shows that unequal and dis- 
criminating taxation, leveled against special classes, has been the fruitful 
means of oppression, and the cause of more commotions and disturbances in 
society, or insurrections and revolutions, than any other cause in the world.” 
The opinion held that the act would produce inequalities, for “the power to 
tax is the power to destroy.” The opponents of the law, encouraged by the 
dissenting opinion, petitioned the Supreme Court for a rehearing on June 1, 
_ 1931, but the petition was refused October, 1931. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SUPREME COURT DECISION TO 
EDUCATION 

The Indiana experiment is national in scope, because it has had the attention 
of chain store operators in all the states, and of state legislatures seeking ways 
to raise additional revenue. The court, in refusing to pass judgment upon 
the wisdom of the policy adopted, based its decision on the question of whether 
or not there was sufficient difference between the chain system and the 
independent system to justify the law. The court took the view, as it has in 
previous decisions, that if a mistake were made, it is not the duty of the court 
to correct it, but only to decide whether or not the state was within its rights 
in making the law. 

The state fund for education in Indiana is to receive from the tax col- 
lected $250,000 in 1929, $550,000 in 1930, $500,000 in 1931, and $300,000 a 
year thereafter. 

The two great enterprises, for which the great bulk of taxes is paid, are 
schools and roads. The business world has solved the problem of securing 
funds for road building and upkeep in Indiana, by means of a four-cent gaso- 
line tax, which yields approximately $16,000,000 a year. It remained to find 
a way to secure new sources of taxation for educational purposes. There are 
other sources in Indiana that should be tapped for taxation purposes for two 
reasons: First, to relieve the unfair burden placed upon real estate; and, 
second, to secure sufficient money that the education of the child shall not be 
weakened, but rather strengthened. Business depressions are temporary. 
Educational opportunities must be permanent. The Indiana experiment has 
demonstrated that states may make laws for what the people believe to be 
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their best interests. The principles of law laid down in the decision should be 
carefully studied by educators and friends of education. 
It should be noted that the expression “the chain store law” is a misnomer. 
The law applies to all the stores whether owned singly or in groups or chains. 
The outcome, from a judicial standpoint, is to fix very firmly the right of 
the legislatures to impose such taxation.’ 


"It is significant that North Carolina has passed a law applying to chain stores only, 
while the Indiana statute applies to all stores. The North Carolina law was attacked on 
the ground of illegal discrimination, since all the stores were not included in the law. 
The Supreme Court refused to accept the view. In this case, the decision was a seven- 
to-two decision, although the North Carolina law is more arbitrary than the Indiana law. 
The court decision, however, reflects the changing conception of taxation and education. 

A similar appeal from a Mississippi decision has been pending before the Supreme 
Court, but the case was dismissed after the Indiana and North Carolina decisions were 
rendered. 








THE ITALIANS.AND THEIR SCHOOLS 


CHARLES E. LITTLE 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


I. THE ADVANCE OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


All roads for Latinists may be said in general to lead to Italy and to Rome, 
but for me at any rate all roads lead through England. Accordingly our 
party of four, consisting of the family and a friend, landed at Plymouth on 
the 31st of August, 1930, with the broad objective of being in Italy during the 
height of the Vergilian celebration in honor of the poet’s birthday anniversary 
which, by our reckoning, falls on October 15th, 70 B. C. 

An additional purpose was to make a more thorough study of Italian 
_ schools and Italian teaching than had been my fortune to do in previous visits 
and to consider the outlook and status of Italian culture as related to their 
schools of the present. On the way to Italy casual observations were made of 
some schools in England during September. It was to be travel, but with one 
eye directed upon “Roman Vergil” and the other wide open for scanning 
Italian schools. 


1. Passinc THROUGH ENGLAND 


The typical English school is still the private school and the prevailing 
enthusiasm is for that kind of education. This was illustrated by the fine new 
building at the seat of Somerset, the Taunton Public School. This new 
building is very handsome, but is a continuation of the same kind of public 
school represented by Rugby, Harrow, Winchester, Eton, Shrewsbury, and 
a dozen others of the great historic secondary schools, which the British from 
our viewpoint miscall public schools. 

On the other hand I found among good observers some enthusiasm for 
progress in the new type of secondary schools, called board schools or rate 
schools. Mr. H. W. Bull, Librarian of the Public Library at Wimbledon, 
near London, has a strong feeling that education is being wasted on a great 
number of incapables, both in the private schools and in the public schools. He 
would restrict education to those who are capable of taking it. His test would 
seem to be entirely intellectual. Mrs. Bull, on the other hand, believes that 
education for the general masses, including every social class as found in the 
board schools, is making rapid progress. She says the children are so much 
improved in appearance in the last ten years, enjoy so much more the oppor- 
tunities for studying new subjects, that she believes the future of England 
lies in the improvement and development of these secondary board schools. 
She thinks that the aristocratic education in the interest of the leaders or 
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ruling classes will continue to be taken care of by private gift and endowment, 
but that the hope of general improvement of the masses lies with the improve- 
ment of the board schools. Her feeling was one of sympathy for the dullards 
and the majority, and her desire to improve their physical life as well as their 
social outlook through education. 

These two facts seem rather significant. The new building of the Taunton 
High School (Public School of British terminology) is typical of the old 
solidarity and persistence of English educational tradition in its exclusiveness 
in all the higher reaches of education. Mr. and Mrs. Bull’s opinions on the 
needs of the general public, reflected from the readers in a public library, 
show the new emphasis or the new direction towards genuine public education 
in England. The Taunton Public School would also seem to be significant of 
the comparative ease with which wealth is turned into the traditional channels 
of education, and the other views indicate how difficult it is going to be to get 
sufficient wealth directed toward universal education and the enormous costs 
involved there. 


A good example of the newer English secondary schools of otir American 
kind is the Bridgnorth Grammar School. The headmaster, Mr. J. L. Barritt, 
M.A. (Cantab.) had his main work in the science schools while studying at 
Cambridge. I found him in his office in the handsome new half-timbered 
building just outside of the north gate of Bridgnorth, an old town of about 
10,000 inhabitants on the Severn in Shropshire. 


The boys and girls have separate sides of the building in this grammar 
school which is finely equipped and contains elementary grades as well as 
secondary grades. The secondary schools, Mr. Barritt told me, begin at 
eleven years of age. The boys and girls here have separate playgrounds and 
separate hours for physical education and gymnastics. 


His pupils pay four guineas, about $20.00, per year. But there are many 
free places (scholarships) which are won by examination after leaving the 
elementary schools which are now called council schools. These council 
schools are those which used to be called board schools because in charge of 
public boards of education. 


The secondary schools are in part supported by the county (shire) and 
in part by tuition, as explained above. These schools are, therefore, public 
schools almost in our sense of the word just as the council elementary schools 
are really public schools like ours. 


2. ON THE Way To ItaLy 
We left England by crossing from Harwich to the Hook of Holland. 
After journeying through Holland, seeing Rotterdam and Utrecht, we went 
on through the industrial cities of the lower Rhine, Duisburg in the Ruhr 
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district and Duesseldorf to Cologne (Koeln). A further journey took us 
up the Rhine through Bonn to Koblenz. Here, where the Mosel joins the 
Rhine, we took the steamer for the very picturesque upper Rhine to Mainz. 
From Mainz we passed through Darmstadt and Karlsruhe on the eastern bank 
of the Rhine and past the Black Forest region opposite Strasbourg, through 
Basel to Lucerne, plunging into the St. Gotthard Tunnel down the Alps on 
the sunny side of Switzerland and the plains of Lombardy to Milano (the 
ancient Mediolanum). After a short stay in Milano we proceeded to the 
chief objective of our pilgrimage, Mantova (the ancient Mantua). We were 
now at the birthplace of the famous poet Vergil (Publius Vergilius Maro), 
whose fame and renown had been and were continuing to be fittingly cele- 
brated in various places in Italy during the year, culminating with the final 
celebration in honor of the anniversary of his birth, two thousand years ago, 
October 15, 70 B. C. 


My interest in the recent progress of Italy was as keen as my admiration 
for her ancient and mediaeval glory. The past ten years have seen momentous 
changes: a spirit of unity has been achieved, a consistent and co-operative 
program of amelioration for all ranks of the population has worked very 
marked improvements. Under the Fascist regime guided by Mussolini new 
hope has been infused into a whole nation on the verge of succumbing to a 
feeling of hopeless decrepitude and a long second childhood after thirty 
centuries. Labor squabbles have been set at rest, very little unemployment 
prevails, new industry is booming, better roads and better agriculture are 
being rapidly realized, schools and teachers are vastly multiplied and improved 
especially for the masses, a general air of enthusiasm is evident throughout 
the country. This revival of an ancient and seemingly outworn civilization, 
remembering now its old renown and striving with new life to restore its 
splendor in modern dress, is almost a miracle. It deserves not only our in- 
terest, but our respect and appreciation. 


The value of our relations with Italy in modern times is well stated by 
Tommaso Tittoni who in a series of lectures in our country in 1922 named 
some of Italy’s contributions to contemporary civilization. He represents 
the old regime which just a month later than the publication of his lectures in 
that year was succeeded by the Fascist state with its new revelations of power 
to make world contributions.' 


*Senator Tittoni was president of the Italian senate at that time and his lectures are 
now in book form with the title, “Modern Italy: Its Intellectual, Cultural, and Financial 
Aspects.” New York: The Macmillan Company, September, 1922. It is worth reading 
as a view of the situation just before Mussolini rose to power. 

Further information of interest from quite another viewpoint will be found in a recent 
publication of the Italian Historical Society, 113 W. 42nd St., New York City, being 
pamphlet No. 10, 1931; “The Italians in Contemporary America,” by Harold Lord 
Varney. 
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3. In Vercm’s Country 


Here at Mantova we were in the very heart of the country where Vergil 
spent his boyhood, the rolling plains along the course of the Mincio (the 
ancient Mincius) with its fringe of reeds and grasses less than twenty miles 
from its confluence with the Po (the ancient Padus). There were to be 
celebrations during 1930 at Brindisi (the ancient Brundisium) where Vergil 
died in September, 19 B. C.; at Napoli (the ancient Neapolis, which we 
usually call Naples) where he lived most of his literary life and where he is 
buried ; with cruises around the waters of southern Italy and Sicily where he 
describes Aeneas as sailing to found the city which afterward led to the 
establishment of the Roman state. The main celebration for the birthday, 
quite inappropriately it seems, was transferred from Mantova to the city of 
Rome, the capital of the kingdom; but I preferred to stay at Mantova for 
October 15th and meditate in the countryside where Vergil had spent his 
boyhood. 

This country must be very much as he knew it and as he glorified it in 
his earliest poems, particularly the ten short pastorals called Bucolics: the 
same vines running on the elms; the same shepherds and goatherds and 
cowherds; the same vintages and farmers and white oxen plowing in the 
fields ; and in the distance the same lofty Alps clearly seen from Mantova on 
clear days. The whole world knows how in his four longer poems, the 
Georgics, Vergil glorified the life of the farmer and the landscape of Italy. 
Ever since that day those who have read Vergil have come to visit the country 
and to view it in that new light. Vergil made Italy the land of poets and 
artists through his descriptions of these same wide plains and of the moun- 
tains and the glorious little towns perched high on crags with streams dashing 
against their bases; the lakes with their beautiful calm surface; and the sea 
with its wild, roaring waves. He is known, too, all over the world for his 
twelve books of the Aeneid, the first six telling of Aeneas’s landing in Italy 
and the last six glorifying the country itself and the struggles for the unity 
in the grandeur that was to be Rome. 

From Mantova on Vergil’s birthday, October 15th, we went out into the 
country to the traditional birthplace three or four miles southeast of the city 
to the modern village of Pietole and to the site of Pietole Vecchio (old 
Pietole) ; then to the nearby farm called La Virgiliana. In this large group 
of buildings supposedly on the site of Vergil’s farm a whole village now lives. 
The buildings were some of them formerly a palace of the Gonzaga family 
erected in the fourteenth century and some of them an old monastery; and 
in one of the rooms of the old palace adorned with fine stucco work they 
showed us that room set apart with all the arrangements for their village 
school. Men, women, children all gathered into the room with us—everybody, 
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even babes in arms, munching clusters of grapes, for it was the height of 
the vintage season. They seemed to be not only surprised, but greatly pleased 
that we were showing so much interest in their school. The teacher was not 
in evidence because it was after school hours. 

Though I had no real experience in seeing the school taught, yet when I 
visited the farm, La Virgiliana, and saw their one schoolroom and all the 
simple arrangements for teaching those simple villagers, I could realize some 
of the atmosphere at least. It was illustrated by the gathering of practically 
the whole village in that schoolroom to show us where they had their children 
taught and how vitally it was connected with all their life of the surrounding 
fields of vineyards and olive orchards and with their strong traditions founded 
in old customs. The schoolroom was in a long range of rooms of the old 
Gonzaga Palace, including stables, barns, winepresses, and living quarters, 
where some were provided with pictures of saints, the king of Italy and their 
great men, and a decorated altar and crucifix. The evidences of progress 
and change were almost wanting, but evidences of contentment and of life 
deeply rooted in environment were conspicuous. This was an elementary school 
and I am sure that the education there would be largely in traditions and the 
adjustment to the ordinary run of life without being distinctly intellectual 
or restless under the restraint of ordinary conditions. The Italian countryside 
would not be a place to start a revolution. 

After we came from the country one day from viewing just such land- 
scapes and farming operations as Vergil must often have witnessed in his 
country rambles and in which he doubtless often participated, we saw two 
farmers drive a cart into Mantova, piled high with grapes almost like a load 
of hay. They sold these grapes to a dealer and we were just in time to see 
the farmers drawing up their cart at the curb before the shop where they 
began the operations of pressing out the juice for the purchaser, their 
trousers rolled up to the knee, tramping the grapes energetically. Great 
streams flowed from tubes into tubs placed on the sidewalk. This part of 
the task done, the men descended from the cart, took the tubs into the shop, 
and their share in the process was complete. We have the consolation of 
believing that the chemical changes of fermentation and the purificatory acts 
of taking off the scum would produce wine of wonderful quality, to be drunk 
later in perfect security and bliss without knowledge of some of the earlier 
processes. 

4. Up to Rome’ 

In Florence and on a ride from Florence through the country districts 

of Tuscany (the ancient Etruria) we had opportunity to see the manner of 





*A recent book from which I shall quote in the third chapter is called “Down the 
Tiber and up to Rome.” The authors aptly justify this title, not by reason of geographical 
altitude, but for the historic eminence and renown of Roma Immortalis. 
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life of a different cultural sort and a different rural population from those in 
the Po valley. 


From the popularity of Florence as a tourists’ center the aspects of both 
native and foreign life are amazingly varied. The matter of facility in strange 
tongues becomes acute. And the study of the antiquities and creative arts 
of these Etruscan Italians demands the utmost intelligence and taste. Floren- 
tines are still representative in the power to create beauty. Italians everywhere 
have rare ability of speech and are gifted in the work of their hands. They 
frequently put us to shame in our own language and show themselves astonish- 
ingly industrious and artistic. 


Probably English is more popular in the schools than French or German, 
although German and French tourists, particularly German tourists, abound 
everywhere in Italy and notably in Florence. But even the working girls and 
boys are anxious to learn English and make surprising progress through their 
own personal exertions. The elevator boys and the attendants around the 
hotels always prefer to try their English in answering your questions even 
though you try your blundering Italian on them. Some of the young working 
girls are particularly bright. At the Mercato Vecchio one morning my daughter 
found a very interesting young girl who was selling straw hats which she was 
making with constant industry in intervals of selling. She and the whole 
family during the winter make quantities of these hats and sell them during 
the tourist season. These tireless workers keep on making hats all the time, 
even as they sell. The striking thing about Florence and, in fact, all Italy is 
the instinct to create things of beauty, even the ordinary commercial things. 
And it is not surprising to find that Italian civilization is still a handmade 
culture, not only in hats and things of feminine skill, but in jewelry, sculptures 
of marble, wood, and terra-cotta, while, of course, skill in painting and iron- 
work would be expected as also in the ordinary things of handicraft. Much 
agriculture throughout the whole peninsula is still accomplished by handwork, 
not at all inconsistent with wholesome contentment and genuine welfare. 

This young girl spoke excellent English and was interpreter for a whole 
group of grown persons around her who had not yet learned English. My 
daughter, who really picked up some Italian quite rapidly, tried to talk to 
her in Italian until her Italian gave out and finally complimented the girl on 
her good English and asked her where she had learned it. She said she had 
learned it at home by having some private lessons, only twenty so far. When 
my daughter expressed her great surprise at the marvelous progress she had 
made and confessed that she herself found it almost impossible to learn 
Italian with any mastery, the young girl looked at her in surprise and ex- 
claimed : “You can’t!” as though she pitied the stupidity of these foreigners, 
as well she might. 
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The Italians not only have the necessity of learning more languages be- 
cause of the nearness of their neighbors who speak Slovene or Greek or 
German or Romansk or Russian or Hungarian or French, but they seem to 
have more quickness and ability to learn foreign languages, which may come, 
however, from quick and willing efforts, the willingness to try every new 
phrase they catch and every new idiom they comprehend. This docile attitude 
of eager willingness to try is doubtless more than half the battle and counts 
far more than any superior ability they may have over the Americans ; indeed, 
I think this superior ability does not exist. But the timidity of Americans in 
an unaccustomed babel of tongues defeats our progress in learning Italian 
or any foreign speech. 


In the countryside of Tuscany I saw in several places new and very 
handsome buildings for the elementary schools with ample playgrounds and 
quite modern physical equipment. A good illustration is the school in the 
small town of Marsciano not far from Perugia, halfway on the road to Todi. 
This new school seemed quite comparable to our best consolidated schools, 
and perhaps accommodated some secondary classes, though it was mainly for 
elementary classes. The eager interest of that community in their schools 
was well attested by the crowds of children walking along all the roads 
leading to this center with books in the usual strap and with cardboard lunch 
baskets. These little country boys and girls were quite well dressed in most 


cases and all seemed quite happy and sportive on their way to school with 
shining morning faces. 


In Naples I had a long intimate conversation with a well-known guide 
and courier, who told me of the circumstances under which he lived and the 
struggle he had to maintain even meager comfort and send his children to 
school. He has to pay for license as guide in general, and at Pompeii he 
was served notice by the police to meet the requirements for taking out special 
license and paying a special fee. He said he had to pay for three rooms, for 
himself and two children, about twenty dollars a month (about four hundred 
lire), without water or heat. At the first of December the Government had 
ordered all prices to be reduced (i prezzi ribassi) and he had given his 
daughter instructions not to pay the rent (pigione) unless the bill was re- 
duced ten per cent. The children went to the free schools, but frequently 
their teachers would imply the need of coaching for which they always charge. 
The patrons of the schools, in general, were anxious to have their children 
make good grades and be sure of promotion. They were, therefore, afraid 
not to let the teachers give this extra coaching for fear the children might 
fail. This worthy man was, therefore, having a pretty hard time between 
paying for a license for the privilege of acting as guide and making an income 
on the one hand, and on the other hand with the landlord and the school 
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requirements for extra coaching, better clothes, better uniforms for the 
Balilla (Boy Scouts), and all the necessities of keeping up a good modern 
appearance. In winter he attends classes at the university to study archaeology 
and make himself a more competent guide, and this costs more money. 

The difficulties of unifying the varied interests and racial antipathies of 
the nineteen provinces of Italy have been and still are enormous. Piedmontese, 
Lombards, and Venetians of the north, Tuscans and Romans of central Italy, 
Neapolitans and Sicilians of the south have formed not only political but 
morally antagonistic communities; and Italy has yet to create that general 
moral unity which is no more a tradition of her past than is the civil unity 
she has progressively achieved during the nineteenth-century Risorgimento 
(Resurrection) leading up to the founding of the kingdom of Italy in 1870 
and during the recent consolidation of interests. This antagonism was most 
keenly felt in Rome during the attempts of Giuseppe Mazzini and Camillo 
Benso (Count Cavour) at union in the Risorgimento period and still is not 
fully mollified. To the Romans of 1870 Italy was hardly more than a geo- 
graphical expression. For them the population of the country, broadly con- 
sidered, was divided into “Romans” first and foremost and all the rest merely 
“Italians.” 


To Sicilians and Neapolitans the Lombards and Piedmontese and Vene- 
tians are a nation of merchants and shopkeepers; while to these northerners 
the Sicilians and Calabrese and Neapolitans are impossible dreamers and 
visionaries. Midway between these extremes, neither North nor South, stand 
and always have stood the Romans. Florence represents the fine flower of the 
Italian spirit, the South its poetry, Venice and the North its civil greatness. 
Rome’s function has been not to create, but to criticize and to regulate. She 
has been the lawgiver, the critic of other men’s gifts, the ancient mistress of the 
world. And the Romans of today are the result of their grandiose memories 
of the past playing upon such a temperament as theirs. 


In fact, the whole range of Roman literature through the Republic down 
to the Christian era and in the Empire for half a millennium took in its main 
branches this critical form. It did not develop predominantly the specific fea- 
tures of belles lettres as embodied in dramatic and lyric and epic and those 
more imaginative forms expressive of ideal beauty. Before and after Catullus 
and Horace there is no great lyric and hardly an attempt at it. After Vergil, 
epic which flourished before him dies by absorption into other more truly 
Roman literary interests. Latin literature from the very beginning shaped 
itself more and more toward the great forces devoted to criticizing life and 
regulating morals and guiding patriotism. This found expression in the satire 
of Lucilius, of Horace, of Persius, of Juvenal; in the epigram of Martial, 
which, after all, is merely condensed satire ; in the great orations and rhetorical 
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and political treatises of Cicero; in the national history of Livy and the satiric 


history of Tacitus; and also through the masterly educational and literary doc- 
trines of Quintilian. 


But much has been done since 1870, especially since 1922, to unify efforts 
and harmonize provincial jealousies. In these improvements in national out- 
look and civic achievement the progress made by the schools has played a con- 
spicuous part. The educational reforms instituted by Giovanni Gentile, the 


noted philosopher, in 1923 as minister of education have infused a new spirit 
into the school system from top to bottom. 


5. Iranian TEACHERS AND ScHOOL OFFICIALS 

Everywhere in Italy opportunities were afforded for understanding the 
school system and officials always gave courteous treatment, particularly at 
Florence, at Bologna, and at Rome. I made inquiries constantly and observed 
not only the manner of life while passing through country districts, but got 
permission from school officials to visit many schools and to observe many 
teachers at their work. I mention with gratitude some of these officials and 
teachers whose kindness was unfailing and to whom I am greatly indebted. 

Through the Vergilian celebration and the Royal Vergilian Academy, a 
learned society at Mantova, I had the good fortune to meet Professor Giuseppe 
Albini, Rector of the University of Bologna and in charge of the Vergilian 
celebrations of 1930 throughout Italy. In Bologna (the ancient Bononia of the 
Gallic Boii) later he and one of his professors of English who, according to 
an old tradition at Bologna of admitting both sexes to the faculty, is a highly 
educated woman, Signorina Celestina Gualandi, showed me the university, 
the notable buildings of the city, the municipal library housed in the famous 
old Archiginnasio, and the very important collections in the municipal museum. 

One of the most interesting of educated Italians I met was Signore Albert 
Victor Guardabassi of Perugia. He spent four years in England, took a 
bachelor’s degree at the University of Durham, is a specialist in Italian history 
and art. He not only helped me in the broad aspects of Italian culture by 
his interpretations of architecture and art in Perugia and Assisi, but he also 
showed me the relation of Italy in her past and present attempts to renew 
herself through the programs in her schools. 

The dean of the faculty of arts of the University of Florence, Dr. Paolo 
Emilio Pavolini, introduced me to Professor Guido Ferrando, headmaster of 
the British Institute, who gave a very interesting outline of the course of study 
or programs in the licei and especially described the Latin courses in relation 
to the secondary studies. 

Through the good offices of the United States Embassy at Rome, 7 Via 
Venti Settembre, Mr. Harold H. Tittman, First Secretary of the Embassy, 
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put me in communication with Dr. Giustini at the Ministero della Educazione 
Nazionale (Ministry of National Education). 

Here Professor Bonfiglio took me in charge, then Professor Alemanni gave 
me help, and finally Commendatore Professore Bruno Vignola, Ispettore 
Centrale (Central Inspector), who is a government specialist in secondary 


schools, granted several long conferences and gave invaluable help by furnish- 
ing full information. 


The handsome new building which houses the Ministry of National Edu- 
cation is situated in the Trastevere region west of the Tiber. It is reached 
in about ten blocks southwest from the Ponte Garibaldi following the Viale 
del Re. This magnificent state building is adorned with many inscriptions, 
mostly quoted from Mussolini, a series of educational epigrams voicing the 
aspirations and hopes of public education. Here are the offices of the minister 
of public education, his advisory council with a designated head, Capo del 
Gabinetto (Chairman of the Cabinet), and all of the various inspectors and 
assistants. These offices are very finely appointed and numerous, having 
libraries and a full staff of specialists who are constantly producing studies 
and reports and who contribute some article almost daily, recording either 
facts from school practices already in operation or giving suggestions and 
directions for instruction in definite subjects to be put into operation in the 
schools. Professor Vignola showed me the workings of the department in 
relation to the schools, which revealed very clearly the intense and intelligent 
planning going on in that building. He gave me many of these publications 


and showed me where I could purchase others at the government printing 
office and salesrooms. 


Dr. Colale, Provedditore agli Studi della Provincia di Roma (Supervisor 
for Studies of the Province of Rome) gave permission to visit certain lices 
(secondary schools). 


Most of the schools and teachers and heads of schools who showed such 
charming courtesy and graciously allowed the privilege of visiting their classes 
were of secondary rank. Some of these teachers whose work in the classroom 
I saw with delight and profit will be described later in a chapter on higher 
education. But some must be named now: Professore Commendatore Eliseo 
Grossi, preside del R. Liceo Torquato Tasso (principal of the Royal Lyceum 
Torquato Tasso), and Professore Oliviero, preside del R. Liceo Scientifico 
C. Cavour (principal of the Royal Scientific Lyceum C. Cavour). In the 
office of Professor Oliviero a very interesting conference was in progress. An 
Italian lady, Dottoressa Isabella Grassi, one of the high officials of the associa- 
tion of university women and with her, visiting the Liceo, a lady from Hungary, 
Amelie Arato, Docteur es Lettres (seemingly from a French university), 
who lives at Budapest, were holding a spirited discussion with Signore Oliviero, 
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asking why there were no women allowed to occupy important positions like 
principals and inspectors of schools, and when such a reform would be likely 
to come in Italy. Another school official who showed similar courtesies was 
Signora Romano, preside della R. Scuola Magistrale Margherita di Savoia 
(principal of the Royal Normal School Margherita di Savoia). 

Signora Anna Passigli-Piazza, a charming lady and professor in the 
“Torquato Tasso,” was the competent guide whose thoughtfulness helped me 
to be at these schools at the right time to visit interesting teachers and see 
excellent teaching. Two of her colleagues at the “Torquato Tasso,” Pro- 
fessors Cervi and Staderini, allowed the privilege of visits to their classes. 


6. THe AssAULt oN ILLITERACY 


The general scope of the whole Italian school system has undergone very 
significant changes in the last ten years, both in content and in conscious 
purpose. The whole country, ever since the Risorgimento, had been getting 
more and more democratic, impelled by the natural love of liberty inherited 
by the modern Italians from their mediaeval and their ancient Roman blood. 
The school law which may be considered the corner stone on which the struc- 
ture of public education in Italy has been built began with the Boncompagni 
law of 1848 for the government of Piedmont, which abolished the privileges 
of religious orders and ecclesiastical authorities in matters of education. The 
effects of this law were continued and broadened by the Casati law of 1859, 
which completely secularized all public education, so that the elementary school 
ceased to be a mere preparatory school, for the more favored children, but 
thenceforth aimed to provide popular knowledge complete in itself for the 
less favored social classes. 

The task after 1870 was to extend the Casati law to the whole of the 
United Kingdom, and the Coppino law of 1877 decreed compulsory primary 
elementary education for children over six, but this remained almost a dead 
letter until 1886, because the funds tor teachers’ salaries were not increased 
and sufficient teachers were not available. IIliterates in frightful numbers 
were left almost untouched. 

The official publication of the Italian government, “Annuario Statistico 
Italiano,” third series, Volume IV, pp. VIII + 617, prepared by the /stituto 
Centrale di Statistica and published by the /stituto Poligrafico dello Stato: 
Roma, 1930 — VIII, furnishes the main body of statistics below. But some 
figures are derived from the “Educational Yearbook of the International In- 
stitute” for 1929, edited by I. L. Kandel, New York: Bureau of Publications 
of Teachers College, 1930.8 


*The article on Italy (pp. 317-425) is written by E. Codignola, director of R. Istituto 


Superiore di Magistero (Royal Higher Teacher's Institute), Florence; translated by 
Joseph de Simone of Columbia University. 
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Year Population Illiterates Percentage 
1861 21,777,000 14,000,000 75% 
1862 25,000,000 (including Veneto and Rome) 

1872 26,801,000 19,601,000 70% 
1882 28,459,000 19,190,000 62% 
1901 32,475,000, 18,275,000 48% 
1911 34,671,000 16,371,000 38% 
1921 38,142,000 13,902,000 27% 
1930 41,509,000 Probably less than 20% 


The above table shows the miracles performed by an extension of the 
Casati law and the Coppino law with its provision for compulsory elementary 
education. But even so, great variations still prevail in the nineteen depart- 
ments. Piedmont in the northwest had in 1921 only about 7% of illiterates, 
while at the other extreme was Calabria in the south with about 53%. In 
general, northern Italy shows fewest illiterates (analfabeti) six years of age 
or older ; central Italy has the average percentage ; while southern Italy, Sicily, 
and Sardinia show the largest number. In 1928 of 500,078 persons whose 
marriages are recorded 258,351 husbands signed the marriage contract, leaving 
over 9% of illiterates ; while only 241,727 wives signed the marriage contract, 
the illiterates being over 14%. In Calabria the illiterate husbands were over 
26%, the wives over 45%; in Sicily the illiterate husbands were over 20%, 
but the wives less than 24%. 

To evening and holiday schools and various associations against illiteracy, 
the rural schools of Opera Nazionale Balilla were added in 1928. This 
organization was created in 1926, the boys between 8 and 14 being called 
Balilla from a young hero and those between 14 and 18 called Avanguardists. 
A pamphlet in English published at Rome in 1928 sets forth its principles: 
“O. N. B., The Opera Nazionale ‘Balilla.’”’ Rome: Palazzo Viminale, Anno 
VI. On page 16 we read: 

“The vast order of the O. N. B. stretches over the entire nation demon- 
strating its high moral force and inspiring the groups of youngsters, daily 
enrolled in ever-increasing numbers, with love of Country, admiration for 
sacrifice, and obedience to discipline.” 

Two quotations from speeches to these youngsters illustrate further the 
motives inspired (pp. 21, 65) : 


“Italian Youth! Be worthy of your past and of your future. Books be the arms of 
your intelligence.”—Mussolini, 

“Oh! Italian Youth of all the schools and all the workshops, see to it that the country 
shall not fail its radiant future: so do that the XX century shall see Rome the heart of 


Latin civilization, sovereign of the Mediterranean, guiding light for all peoples.”—Musso- 
lini. 


Now the girls also are organized in the same fashion, the younger ones 
called Piccole Italiane (Little Italians), the older ones Giovani Italiane 
(Italian Lasses). The social and political organization of youth in connec- 
tion with schools is meant to be significant both in moral and patriotic values. 
In numbers and the dynamic of their enthusiasm, these organizations are in 
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evidence frequently by their parades and at public functions. In December, 
1929, their numbers had grown to enormous proportions represented in every 
part of Italy by definite organizations even in the remotest villages. The 
numbers given below are from the Italian Yearbook (Annuario) : 








OND 6 ass ceuwnkceccaniesessb00ba penne Ovouseeeeies 856,814 
Avanguardisti (.8 of 1% of population) .............csccccescececcees 344,844 
RS Css ch ccaak LLb ibaa bakes bose SabSs cons bea NSs ebesebeseeenaeeee 1,201,658 
Girls: Piccole Italiane (1% of population)..............cceeeceees 418,691 
Giovani Italiane (.3 of 1% of population) ..............0+... 60,605 
ES CLEC. cLLCLL ark be hae nib bu poh buseereuek oubehsehbassddsebenne 479,296 
ee END nis uk esses ban sha soso onpenceedevenente ed 1,680,954 


7. GrowTH OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The Orlando law of 1904 and the Daneo-Credaro law of 1911 extended 
‘ compulsory education up to twelve years. More than 7,000 schools were 
established and many buildings constructed in three years under these two 
laws. Eighty per cent of the teachers’ salaries are now paid by the state and 
only twenty per cent by the municipalities. 

Infant schools (asili infantili) with a course of three years now became a 
matter of greater concern and continued to increase in number. There were 
only 373 in 1882, but they had grown to 2,018 by 1889 and in 1930 to 8,930, 
with probably an attendance of nearly 750,000 children. 

The elementary schools from about 1890 showed the effects of positivism in 
the world of thought and the advent of individualistic democracy and of 
radical political units. Although under the Casati law of 1859 nine three-year 
normal schools for men and the same number for women had been established 
to supply elementary teachers, the schools suffered from poorly prepared 
teachers who made little contribution either spiritual or intellectual to the 
rapidly increasing quantity of elementary education. After the World War 
strong tendencies set in against irreligion and destructive politics. The 
extension of school benefits to the peasants (contadini) for professional 
courses in agriculture and farm technology, as well as the rudiments of learn- 
ing, reached considerable numbers of the very backward and remote popula- 
tion. In 1928 the rural schools of the Balilla added their help to the older 
agencies started as early as 1832 by Mazzini. In 1928-1929 these supple- 
mentary rural schools together enrolled in various courses (mostly agriculture) 
quite a respectable quota of those otherwise unreached and forgotten: 


Professional schools for peasants: 


TAS ELCbSSGb is pahuuicna bb brbst5sinshdusSnedssenSeenes 57,914 
DER COOLS. COL claus ues bWekiGhakkabeab reas hesensbanes 42,165— 100,079 
Rural schools of Opera Nazionale Balilla..........+..e0e000 41,761 





OS SEER Pane nee a ee ee a ae a 141,830 
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Pupils in the elementary public schools, with a course of five years following 
the infant schools or kindergartens, in 1928-1929 numbered 3,879,479 out of 
4,574,362 of school age. The elementary private schools in 1928-1929 num- 
bered 2,616 with an enrollment of 149,587. Together, public and private, they 
have an enrollment of 4,029,066 pupils, to which we must add the professional 
schools for peasants and the O. N. B. rural schools at various community 
centers with an enrollment of 141,830. If we also add the pupils of infant 
schools (kindergartens), now numbering about three quarters of a million, 
we shall find the volume of sub-elementary and elementary education reaching 
the total of about 4,921,896 pupils. 

Number and character of elementary schools, 1928-1929: 


Pe Ol OE OOINNE CBRNE 6 nin 5n.csccccccececsccveccescvoostcese 32,530 
I I EI OID 5 on vc occcceccccocecdsveseesseccenss 91,307 
Or NNN na onc uhahe cece soi eeseuseeaneeereecee 21,257 
ee eI «5 5 aca ogo 6e'g ce oe 640466600000 06e0enraees 19,966 
I We ORME 6, 5 cso 01a s:01c9-6n.5.4:44064 s6 0 nb eb CeO ee seeesens 66,870—108,093 
EE ELE PPO EOC A EO PCCETR TRC LTTE TEE 22,439 
a I CUI 5 og cincinaseaeensiadoessces ee soeswscscccece 21,101 
rn i ei NEN... aonb neeseeoeeseseneceewe sececsss 98,550—142,090 


The large percentage of mixed schools and mixed classes seems to indicate 
that the greater number of elementary schools and classes are in one-room or 
perhaps two-room buildings. 

The Italian Yearbook (Annuario) gives the following personnel for direct- 
ing and teaching these schools, 1928-29: 


1. Asili infantili (infant schools) 








Pe 6 coe cbs cp acces euees 4,798 

ee. eer 10,464 15,262 

PIN ocean cane secnan sees 3,768 19,030 
2. Public elementary schools 

POORER RORCTIOEE cn ccccccccceses 2,890 

I, aca wak shsadacssdnwccwses 94,497 97,387 
3. Private elementary schools 

Directing teachers. ...cccceccccces 1,725 

MME, 5545 sa'cbncddueminacenans 6,695 8,420 

Total number teachers of infant and elementary schools 124,837 


The above tables have some puzzling items; for example, the number of 
elementary teachers and the number of classes (classi) may refer to extension 
courses for adults rather than those of the organized schedule. 

The Kingdom of Italy is divided into 19 departments (compartimenti), 
92 provinces, and 7,623 communes or local districts (comuni). The three 
states of Tennessee, Kentucky, and Ohio are used in the following table to 
suggest fairly valid comparisons with our own conditions and those of Italy 
by area, population, pupils in elementary schools, and their teachers and build- 
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ings as of 1927-28 (figures derived from state departments of education in 
these states and “The World Almanac and Book of Facts for 1931” (46th 
year), edited by Robert Hunt Lyman, New York: The New York World): 











Area in Elementary Elementary 
Square Population Schools Teachers 

Miles 1930 (1927-1928) (1927-1928) 
1. Italy 119,710 41,173,000 35,420 98,679 
2. Tennessee 42,022 2,608,759 6,166 15,733 
Kentucky 40,598 2,623,668 7,750 13,022 
Ohio 41,040 6,639,837 7,326 26,282 
Totals 123,660 11,872,264 21,242 55,047 


Elementary pupils in Tennessee 


MB GR TRMONNEE oo. ccccccccvccceccccccopesesoccescecvocsse 558,056 
NE CO NOMI... 55s nop einddedeinwbnbeedshweeweseseeeceee 529,012 
Nee i oe ae ai es oaaus 884,285 

PERL GE ser C aah Ue es Sebe bd Gace wa eeesddee kuebus~ooaenees>seeee ke 1,971,353 
ES SS EES SEL TAER EA LEA AER ee EE Se 3,821,539 


Italy has an area less than 97% of the three states of Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and Ohio, but a population 314 times as great. The minimum figures from 
the United States sources above indicate a wider distribution of school build- 
ings in the three states, but the maximum figures from Italian sources 
above indicate about the same territorial distribution. Elementary teachers 
in Italy seem to be about the same per school as in the three states, but the 
Italian elementary teacher seems to have larger classes. 

The number and distribution of elementary schools, the number of pupils 
enrolled in relation to school age, the staff of instructors, and the descending 
scale of illiteracy all indicate a creditable volume of educational opportunity, 
an educational army efficiently making a gallant assault upon ignorance. The 
relation of these elementary schools to the ginnasio (gymnasium, five years 
leading to the liceo) may or may not be satisfactory in purpose and studies 
and outlook to the majority of the lower social orders; for the ginnasio-liceo 
is meant only for the élite or governing class of the population. But in the 
countryside at least the peasants and their landlords seem to have a fair 
measure of contentment and to be self-contained in their demands. The city 
laborers and the lower industrial middle classes, however, may be very much 
more likely to demand material comforts and educational advantages of a 
new sort along with a share in ruling the nation. These demands may become 
too stimulating and too enticing to their imaginations for easy satisfaction. 





Eprror’s NorE—Two additional articles are to follow this first installment: II. The 
New Secondary Schools; III. Higher Institutions and National Ideals. 














BOTANY MATERIALS FOUND IN FOUR WELL- 
KNOWN MAGAZINES 


K. C. GARRISON and R. A. TAYLOR 
North Carolina State College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 

The history of the various sciences in our high school curriculum shows 
the appearance of the different subjects at varying times with the emphasis 
shifting to and from subject to subject. Furthermore, an examination of 
the textbooks appearing at various stages in the development of our high 
school curriculum will lend further support to the instability of the content 
of our high school science work. Recent years have witnessed an attempt to 
build our textbooks on the basis of modern psychological knowledge con- 
cerning learning and individual needs. Various techniques have therefore 
been used in attempting to ascertain the materials that should be presented in 
a particular course. 

A fairly recent investigation in the field of botany is that conducted by 
Merrill.? In this investigation an examination was made of materials related 
to botany in periodicals and magazines classified as (1) general reading, (2) 
general science, (3) agriculture, (4) horticulture, (5) forestry, (6) home 
economics, (7) pharmacy, and (8) miscellaneous publications. By comparing 
the materials presented in the literature examined with that presented in the 
twelve high school textbooks conclusions could be drawn concerning our high 
school botany materials. He concludes: “First, the writers of periodical litera- 
ture emphasized the food producing groups of plants (Cereal Plants, Citrous 
Fruit Plants, Deciduous Fruit Plants, Roots and Tuber Plants, Sugar Pro- 
ducing Plants, Tropical Fruit Plants, and Vegetable Garden Plants) by de- 
voting 29 per cent of all the space at their disposal to these groups while the 
textbook writers devoted only 4 per cent of their book space to these groups.” 

“Second, the writers of the textbooks devoted 20.6 per cent of space to a 
discussion of the lower forms of plant life, including Bacteria and Fungi, 
while the writers of the periodical literature devoted only 6.2 per cent of their 
space to a consideration of these plant forms.” 


“Third, the writers of the periodical literature examined devoted 43.7 
per cent of space to the economic phases of plant life (namely, uses, culture, 
varieties, distribution and control of disease) while the textbook writers de- 
voted only 6 per cent of space at their disposal to these phases.” 


*C. H. Judd. Psychology of Secondary Education, 1927, p. 325. 

"Amos N. Merrill. “An Objective Basis for the Determination of the Objectives and 
Materials for a Course in Botany for Secondary Schools,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 1929, Volume 19, pp. 31-38. 
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“In the light of these data, there is need for shifting the emphasis in plant 
studies in courses designated for general training from the lower to the higher 


forms of plant life and for discussing these forms in their relations to human 
welfare.” 


The present study is designed to aid further in the evaluation of materials 
for botany. Again periodicals are resorted to as an index of social needs. The 
objectives of this investigation are: first, to gather data which will show the 
relative prominence of certain plant groups in the periodicals studied ; second, 
to gather information which will show the nature of the discussion of each 
plant group as revealed in these periodicals; and, third, from these two ob- 


jectives to organize botany materials to serve general adult needs in life situa- 
tions. 


In selecting periodicals for this study three considerations were involved, 
which were: (1) Only national publications accepted as representing some 
of the best publications were considered; (2) no publication was considered 
. unless it was taken by at least fifty libraries in the United States and Canada® 
and (3) had a sworn circulation of at least a million. The magazines thus 
chosen for study were the Literary Digest, the National Geographic, the 
Saturday Evening Post, and the American Magazine. Each number of each 


of these magazines was examined over a five-year period extending from 
1926 to 1930 inclusive. 


From an examination of these magazines data were gathered concerning 
(1) the amount of space devoted by each of the periodicals to the various 
plant groups, and (2) the amount of space devoted to the different types of 


discussion. These data were recorded separately for each of the four mag- 
azines studied. 


A comparison of the science materials in these four periodicals shows a 
great difference in general emphasis. Table I gives the plant groups receiving 
the most attention in each of these periodicals. These plant groups are listed 
in descending order for the amount of space devoted to each in the different 
magazines. In this table we note that forests, flowers, fruits, and cereals are 
the plant groups commonly discussed. In the American Magazine the forests 
were almost the exclusive plant group discussed. 


Table II gives the types of discussion listed in descending order of the 
amount presented in each of these periodicals. From this table we note a 
rather widespread type of discussion centering around conservation and 
reforestation, estimation and production, habitat, and utilization. However, 


nion List of Serials in Libraries of the United States and Canada, December 31, 


1924 


“N. W. Ayer and Son’s Dictionary of Newspapers and Periodicals, 1932, Philadelphia, 
sixty-fourth year. 
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TABLE I 
Tue PLant Groups Given Most Space 1n THE Four Periopicats 























National Literary Saturday American 
Geographic Digest Evening Post Magazine 
Flowers Cereals Cereals Forests 
Forests Forests Flowers Fruits 
Cereals Fruits Fruits Fenugreek 
Fruits Cotton Rubber tree 
Vegetables Flowers Vegetables 
Cotton Vegetables Forests 
TABLE II 
Tue Types or Discussion Given Most SPACE IN THE Four PERIODICALS 
National Literary Saturday American 
Geographic Digest Evening Post Magazine 
Habitat Price Breeding, budding [Conservation and 
and grafting reforestation 
Physiology and Utilization Estimation and Physiology and 
names production names 
Utilization Conservation and_ | Price Habitat 
reforestation 
Estimation and Estimation and Utilization 
production production 
Culture Insects, disease Insects, disease 














and injury and injury 





the types of discussion present in these periodicals are by no means uniform 
from periodical to periodical. 

A composite table will present a clearer and fuller analysis of the scientific 
materials here found. Table III is designed to present these total elementary 
parts in a larger general pattern. These composite figures were developed as 
follows: the average number of words per page was determined by taking 
sample pages from each of these periodicals. A composite page was then 
devised by getting the average number of words per page for the four com- 
bined magazines. The pages devoted to each of the plant groups and to each 
of the types of discussions for each of the magazines were then calculated in 
terms of the general average page or the composite page. This, then, gave a 
general uniform page. 

It is very interesting to note in the column to the right (Table III), headed 
total number pages for each plant group, that more space is devoted to flowers 
than any other plant group. The plant group ranking closest to this is the 
one headed cereals with 108.00 pages, a difference of 30.37 pages. Forests 
are discussed to the extent of 89.2 pages and come third in importance. Fruits, 
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vegetables, cotton, rubber, and forage respectively ranked next in terms of 
space devoted to the various plant groups. 

At the bottom of Table III some very close figures are presented as to the 
total number of pages devoted to each discussion. In fact, the space devoted 
to four of the discussions is so close that the differences are negligible. The 
discussion headed breeding, budding, and grafting has a total of 77.8 pages 
devoted to it. Plants in relation to their habitat have a total of 76.7 pages, a 
difference from the highest of 1.1 pages. Estimation and production with 
76.3 pages comes third, a difference of 1.5 pages from the highest. Utilization 
and names and physiology respectively ranked next in terms of space devoted 
to the various discussion groups. 

Although these data are not wholly adequate to lead one to draw definite 
conclusions concerning specific items of our curriculum they do give a better 
indication of the types of botany materials one encounters in magazine reading. 
To the extent that these magazine materials represent a true sample of life 
materials one can say that this study gives a basis for determining the science 
materials met in life. The following general conclusions are here. presented 
from this study. 

1. Flowers are the most popular plant group as seen from the investiga- 
tion in this study of periodicals from 1926 to 1930, inclusive. Fruits, vegetables, 
cotton, rubber, and forage respectively ranked next in terms of space devoted 
to the various plant groups. 

2. As for the types of discussions, five are about the same in popularity. 
The more important phases being: breeding, budding and grafting, habitat, 
estimation and production, utilization. 

3. In the organization of a high school course in botany probably emphasis 
should be placed on flowers, cereals and forest. Also breeding, budding and 
grafting should receive emphasis, as should plants in relation to their habitat, 
estimation and production and utilization. 











TEACHER TRAINING IN COLLEGES OF LIBERAL 
ARTS 


L. E. BLAUCH 
North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, North Carolina 


INTRODUCTION 

Among the recent and most important additions to the curriculums of the 
colleges of liberal arts are the special arrangements made for the training of 
teachers. Several important circumstances help to explain the work which 
the colleges are offering to do. First, there has been a great increase in the 
number of students graduating from college. In order that these graduates 
might be placed in positions in which they would be happy and would do honor 
to the colleges, the colleges have been forced to study the opportunities open 
to their graduates and the kind of training necessary to fit their graduates for 
those positions. Since a very large number of graduates enter teaching, the 
preparation of students for this work so they may do it creditably became a 
problem of much concern. 


Second, various agencies have in recent years made important demands of 
teachers. State certification requirements have become more and more definite, 
the tendency being to include among the standards special training for teaching. 
Accrediting associations have also had an important part in this development 
since they demanded that recognized secondary schools employ teachers with 
at least a specified minimum of professional training in education. Graduates 
from recognized high schools have preferential status in the admission lists 
of the better colleges and universities. This condition sets a requirement of 
professionally trained teachers which no high school can afford to ignore. 
Consequently, since the graduate of a college is not eligible for the better 
high school teaching positions without having had the required amount of 
professional training in education, the liberal arts colleges have been forced to 
incorporate this form of training in their curriculums, although it has not in 
all cases been a welcome addition. 


A recent survey of thirty-five colleges related to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church afforded an opportunity to study the special provisions made by liberal 
arts colleges for the training of teachers.1_ This group of four-year colleges 


Eprror’s Nore—In this time when almost daily suggestions are being made to close the 
teachers colleges, which suggestions are being met by the counter proposal to restrict 
teacher training to teachers colleges, this article by Mr. Blauch will be both interesting 
and informative. Mr. Blauch is one of the editors of “The Liberal Arts College.” 

*Floyd W. Reeves, John Dale Russell, H. C. Gregg, A. J. Brumbaugh, L. E. Blauch 
The Liberal Arts College. Based upon ‘Surveys of Thirty-five Colleges Related to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 1932. 
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furnishes a typical cross section of liberal arts colleges under denominational 
auspices in the United States. All types of colleges are represented: large, 
average size, and small; nationally accredited, regionally accredited, and un- 
accredited ; colleges well endowed and supported, colleges of average endow- 
ment and support, and colleges poorly supported. In fact, it would probably 
be difficult to find a more representative group of colleges than those covered 
in the survey. The situation in this group of institutions may therefore be 
taken as representing the usual liberal arts college in America with respect to 
the arrangements for training teachers. 

It is clear that the colleges studied are to a very large extent educating 
teachers. The occupational distribution of the graduates of thirty of the 
colleges during the last ten years shows that forty-eight per cent of the 
graduates engaged in educational service, mostly teaching. No other occupa- 
tion engaged such a high percentage of the graduates. This situation is probably 
not very different from that of the average American college of liberal arts. 
It has important implications for the curriculum organization of the colleges 
for it places on those institutions an obligation to do the best possible work 
in preparing their graduates who go out to teach. 

All of the thirty-five colleges carry on teacher training. In some of them 
it is fairly well done; in others it might be greatly improved. The attitude 
toward this work varies from whole-hearted enthusiasm to lukewarm tolerance. 


FIELDS AND SUBJECTS FOR WHICH TRAINING IS OFFERED 


Some of the colleges limit their efforts in teacher training to a few fields, 
such as the elementary school, the high school, etc. ; others have more elaborate 
plans providing for training teachers for practically every field of teaching. 
One of the colleges trains only high school teachers of the more or less usual 
subjects while three others each offer preparation for educational service in 
ten different fields. The majority of the colleges center their efforts in teacher 
preparation on training for work in the high schools. However, eighteen of 
them prepare for teaching in the intermediate grades, thirteen train for rural 
(one room) school teaching, and a like number offer training to teach in the 
primary grades. 

The colleges that attempt to train junior or senior high school teachers 
were asked to state the subjects in which training is offered. The data show 
that the average number of subjects for which specific training is offered is 
eighteen and the total number is twenty-nine. The range, omitting one of the 
colleges, is from ten subjects to twenty-five. 

The special training offered is mostly in the subjects which have been in 
the college curriculum for a long time. Thus Latin is mentioned as a subject 
for which teachers are trained by thirty-four colleges. The demand for 
teachers of Latin is probably decreasing, yet practically all of these four-year 
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colleges continue to train for teaching in that subject. The reports seem to 
indicate that the training of teachers in these colleges is based on the subjects 
offered and required for graduation, rather than on a definitely planned pro- 
gram of teacher training. This arrangement may have some advantages from 
the point of view of the liberal arts college, but it probably fails to produce 
instructors well trained for the subjects they will later teach. 

As would be expected, teacher training for the vocational subjects is, with 
only a few exceptions, not a prominent feature of the colleges included in the 
survey. Three of the colleges train Smith-Hughes teachers of home economics 
and sixteen train teachers of home economics for other than Smith-Hughes 
schools and classes. One institution offers training for vocational industrial 
arts and one prepares teachers of agriculture. The training of commercial 
teachers is carried on by eleven of the colleges. Although liberal arts colleges 
are not usually prepared to meet the requirements for training vocational 
teachers, the data show that these institutions are doing something in this 
direction. 

The teacher-training programs of practically all of these institutions are 
greatly influenced by the state requirements for teachers’ certificates. Most 
of the colleges have taken these requirements into account in setting up their 
curriculums, but a few have assumed an attitude either of negligence or of 
superiority in meeting the state prescriptions, much to the embarrassment of 
students who are faced with two sets of requirements which in some cases are 
not compatible. For institutions drawing their students from a number of 
states the problem of preparing students to meet the requirements of their 
respective states demands constant study and willingness to make adjustments 
in the interests of their students. 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES OFFERED IN EDUCATION 


Most of the institutions included in the group studied offer a major in edu- 
cation, but thirty state definitely that they do not encourage students to major 
in that subject. In twenty-eight colleges reporting on the proportion of those 
preparing to teach that are majoring in education the range is from none to 
100 per cent, with an average of 28 per cent. Seven colleges report no stu- 
dents majoring in education. 

Most of the colleges require that students preparing to teach pursue certain 
specific courses in education, but in the courses required there is much variation. 
Only five courses, or subjects, are required by eight or more institutions, with 
educational psychology occupying the leading role. In fact, this is the only 
subject on which there is almost general agreement among these institutions, 
twenty-seven of them including it among their requirements. If, however, 
the secondary methods (seven colleges), the special methods (six colleges), 
principles of teaching (four colleges), and similar subjects are noted, the 
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reports show that methods of teaching play no mean part in the teacher- 
training programs. 

Although the number of institutions which require the students preparing 
to teach to pursue special methods courses is small, such courses are offered 
by all the colleges of the group studied. However, in most of them the number 
of fields in which such courses are offered is altogether too small. No college 
can properly state that it prepares teachers in a subject for high school teaching 
if it fails to offer a special methods course in the subject. 

In some colleges there has been much discussion as to who should teach 
the special methods courses. One idea is that they are courses in education 
and should be taught by the Department of Education to assure the proper 
purpose and point of view. Another idea is that these courses should be taught 
by the subject-matter departments of the college, in which are found teachers 
of scholarly training in the content to be taught. It is held that unless these 
courses are taught by teachers well schooled in the content, they have no solid 
foundation. In the colleges studied the most common practice is to have the 
special methods courses taught by the subject-matter departments, twenty- 
seven reporting this arrangement. Five colleges report that the courses are 
taught in the Department of Education, while three state that they are taught 
co-operatively by the Department of Education and the subject-matter de- 
partments. 

An ideal arrangement, where it is feasible, is to have the special methods 
taught by the critic teachers, each teaching the course or courses in the sub- 
jects for which he supervises the student teaching. In this way the methods 
and the practice harmonize and reinforce each other. Where competent critic 
teachers are available this plan has decided advantages. Only one of the colleges 
is using this arrangement for teaching the special methods courses. 

Although only thirteen of the colleges of this group require or strongly 
recommend practice teaching for those preparing to teach, all except four make 
provision for it. Three plans are employed to provide this type of training. 
One plan is for the institution to maintain a practice school on the campus 
under full direction of the college. Four colleges report the use of this plan, 
but in only one does this plan provide service for all of its prospective teachers. 
Another plan, reported by fourteen colleges, is for the institution to co-operate 
with the public schools of the community with complete direction of student 
teachers in the hands of the college. A third plan, reported by twelve in- 
stitutions, is one of co-operation with the public school, only limited direction 
of the student teachers being in the hands of the college. Obviously the col- 
leges are to a very great extent relying on the public schools for their practice 
teaching facilities. 

In providing for a co-operative plan for practice teaching, one very pertinent 
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problem relates to the selection of the supervising, or critic, teachers. Of the 
thirty-four colleges which reported on this question, only one has entire control 
of the selection of the critic teachers; in twenty-one the critic teachers are 
selected jointly by the public schools and the college; in five the entire re- 
sponsibility for the selection is in the hands of the public schools. Seven 
colleges report no critic teachers. 

Another question is, who pays the salaries of the critic teachers when the 
student practice teaching is done in the public schools. On this point there 
seems to be no general policy. Twenty of the twenty-seven colleges having 
critic teachers pay for this service. Only one college selects and pays these 
teachers and in one case the public school system selects and pays them. Joint 
celection of the critic teachers by the public school system and the college with 
ihe public school paying them is the arrangement in six colleges, while joint 
pay and selection by the public schools is the plan used in four colleges. The 
most common scheme, reported by fifteen colleges, is joint selection and joint 
pay of the critic teachers. 

The prerequisites which are “rigidly enforced” for practice teaching were 
reported on by thirty of the colleges. Two colleges make no requirements ; 
the demands of the others are scattered over a number of requirements. 
Psychology, both educational (ten colleges) and general (nine colleges), takes 
the lead. General methods is required by seven colleges, and special methods 
in the subject to be taught is required by five colleges. Senior academic rank 
is required by seven colleges, junior rank by three colleges, and sophomore 
rank by four colleges. 

Practice teaching is unquestionably the most important unit in the teacher- 
training program, and the quality of the provision for this work vitally con- 
ditions the excellence of the entire teacher-training program. Relatively 
few of the colleges studied have a satisfactory arrangement for this service. 
Improvement in this respect is most urgently needed in many of these in- 
stitutions. 


THE PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP OF TEACHERS 


At the present time institutions which train teachers generally maintain 
some form of placement service. Some colleges merely list the names and 
qualifications of their students, while others actively seek positions for their 
graduates. 

Various agencies handle this work, such as the department in which the 
student is enrolled, a committee, a secretary, or someone designated for that 
purpose, the extension department, or the alumni association. In the colleges 
of this group the placement of teachers is handled by a committee in four 
cases ; by the head of the Department of Education, or a professor of educa- 
tion, in sixteen cases; and by the dean, the registrar, or a secretary in ten 
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cases. ‘Twenty-five colleges report the results of this work as satisfactory, 
two report it as only partially so, and three report it as unsatisfactory. 

Another phase of student service which colleges are coming more and more 
to give is the keeping in touch with the graduates of the teacher-training 
courses to estimate their success in service. This service can be operated to 
great advantage to both the college and its graduates. Twenty-two of the 
colleges report such service; it seems probable that a number of others will 
institute it before long. 

CONCLUSIONS 


The facts presented show that the colleges of this group have made im- 
portant provision for training teachers, especially in a few fields. This pro- 
vision is generally rather closely related to the requirements for teachers’ 
certificates. Nevertheless, a study of the conditions revealed leads to the 
conclusion that the majority of the colleges still have much improvement to 
make before their teacher training reaches a high standard. Barely to meet 
certification requirements is all too frequently the goal which satisfies the 
faculty. In a number of the colleges financial conditions do not permit the 
kind of provision they should make for this service. However, there is reason 
to believe that good work is being done by some of the colleges, particularly 
where the faculty as a whole is sympathetic with this form of training. 
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There has hardened into the cant of those formally engaged in the prepara- 
tion of teachers a statement in effect that the training school is the heart of 
the teachers college. And so again that which is precisely true is made to 
sound as mere pedantry. It is the heart of the institution, but, alas! at times 
a very weak heart whose arteries, radiating into the institution’s various 
quarters, have hardened most ominously. Then, let this stand as prophecy. 
The destiny of the teachers college will be determined by the sincerity and 
intelligence with which it considers the issues involved in the training school, 
and the courage with which it acts upon its findings. 


The attempt is here made to lend facility to the study of the training 
school by consolidating and cataloguing recent serious studies which seek to 
analyze and interpret it in its different phases. It is quite unlikely that the 
directory is complete. We shall, almost surely, be embarrassed presently by 
the discovery of excellent articles of which no mention is made. That is one 
of the penalties of an attempt such as this. But, except those unfortunate 
omissions, here is the catalogue of the studies which the profession’s best 
minds have made of the training school in recent years. 
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EDITORIALS 


EXPERIENCE AS A TEACHING GOAL 


Experience, rather than the outcome of experience, may prove the most 
satisfactory basis for defining teaching units, or even educational objectives. 
The attempt to define educational goals in terms of specified knowledges, 
habits, skills, appreciations, and attitudes certainly leads to trouble. The fate 
of our elderly friend, “Minimum Essentials,” illustrates the kinds of trouble 
likely to be encountered. Starting out as a boom candidate for educational 
preferment, she soon found her friends wrangling among themselves as to the 
relative importance of fact, habit, and attitude. The relative merits of various 
lists of “essentials,” such as the “one hundred most important dates in Ameri- 
can history,” caused dissensions. Now it is rather difficult to find outspoken 
and reputable friends for this one-time favorite. 

Few of our school subjects lend themselves to exact statement’ of outcomes 
to be desired. In English, for example, it may be quite desirable that students 
should have some experience with Dickens’ writings. As the result of such 
experience the learner should have a rich store of knowledge of literary 
characters, style of writing, etc. Certainly attitudes and appreciations result, 
and probably some degree of certain skills. This does not imply, however, 
that all persons must have read any specified one of Dickens’ books, nor that 
they must like, or dislike, Dickens as an author. Good teachers still err in 
these respects. Some work diligently to create a liking for Dickens, and 
others work just as diligently to prevent their students from developing such 
low literary tastes. Really it is not the teacher’s business whether the students 
like or dislike Dickens. She will do her part when she provides the learners 
with an illuminating and tolerably comprehensive experience. When the ex- 
perience is over, some will like Dickens and some will not. They have every 
right to bestow their appreciation as they please. 

College entrance boards and makers of curricula are not without blame 
in their attempt to require outcomes rather than experiences. There can be 
little educational justification for requiring all applicants for admission to 
college this year to be familiar with a certain one of Shakespeare’s plays, and 
all the applicants next year to be familiar with another. Such attempts to 
define educational goals have led many to attempt to acquire their outcomes 
without taking time to go through their experiences. This is called “cram- 
ming.” 

Some knowledges, habits, and appreciations may be essential. This is 
especially true of the fundamental operations. Even in these fields, however, 
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many people succeed in living happily and successfully with surprising 
shortages. 

A little more attention, then, to the experiences which students should 
undergo may be more fruitful in improving education than the effort to 
determine just how children should feel, just what they should be able to do, 
and just what they should know. In addition to detailing short answer type 
examinations it may prove desirable to detail material to be used and things 
to be done by teachers and students. N. F. 


PLANNING THE TEACHING PROCESS 


Changing practices in education which foster opportunity for child par- 
ticipation are on the increase. We have come to know that we cannot define 
accurately the exact character and trend of this participation. The teacher 
in her planning must take stock of margins for child response. A hypothesis 
of definite direction projected by the teacher must necessarily be checked and 
rechecked in the light of actual child participation to note correspondences 
and gaps. In short, teacher direction and child learning travel hand in hand 
in all effective education. 

The wide variation of child response taxes the informational, the im- 
aginative, the interpretative abilities of the teacher today in a manner that 
places the elementary teacher’s scholarship at par with all teaching. An 
acquaintance with a much wider range of teaching materials is imperative. 

The older forms of teacher planning defined each step of the process from 
the angle of teacher purpose and control with little or no recognition of child 
question, child suggestion, or child disagreement with either purpose or pro- 
cedure. In short, there was no margin for problems to arise or for thinking 
to go forward. The newer forms of teacher planning sometimes swing so 
far in the direction of child purposes as to permit them to dominate the learn- 
ing situation. Children become lost in the maze of confusing adventures in 
attacking problems and beg for guidance. Between these two extreme posi- 
tions we take our stand. 

Teacher planning must be virile, dynamic, alive to all possible child response 
in the situation. This is not sufficient. This teacher awareness to possible 
child responses must be constantly checked and rechecked with actual procedure 
of child learning. This calls for full and complete records of child’s responses. 
In this manner the teacher, as well as the child, is subject to the educative 
process ; hence there can be no sterile routinisms, no forced situations, no over 
or under stimulations, but adventuring together along trails that call for di- 
rectness, courage, intelligence, and happy comradeship. 


L. G. 








IN BRIEF 


A NOTE CONCERNING THE USE OF INTELLIGENCE TESTS 
AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


The data for this report were obtained from the administration of (1) a 
final objective course examination; (2) the Myers Mental Measure, Form 1; 
(3) the Inglis Tests of English Vocabulary, Form A; (4) the Miller Analogies 
Test for Graduate Students ;! and (5) the Army Group Examination Alpha, 
Form 8, to 88 juniors, seniors, and graduate students registered in a course in 
group mental testing at the University of Minnesota during the 1931 summer 
school sessions. 

The final examination in the course consisted of true-false, multiple choice, 
completion, and matching items, the total possible score being 270 points. 
Since achievement in the course was rated entirely upon marks in this test, 
the writer thought it would be interesting to study the relationships between it 
and the other four tests which were given. In the present discussion are 
included various facts concerning the correlations between the tests, the relia- 
bilities of the tests, and the use of the tests for predictive purposes. 


The means, probable errors of the means, standard deviations, and probable 


errors of the standard deviations for the five tests were found to be as shown 
in Table I. 























TABLE I 
TEST MEAN P. E.(Av.) S. D. P. E.g 
Final 156.4 3.02 42,0 2.14 
Myers 81.4 1.14 15.9 81 
Inglis 118.8 ‘22 17.0 86 
Analogies 67 .2 .89 12.4 63 
Army Alpha 163.9 1.42 19.8 1.01 





The coefficient of correlation between tests, the probable errors of the 
r’s, 1 — \/ 1 — r°*, and the probable errors of estimate were calculated as 
given in Table II. The column headed 1 — \/ 1 — r? is especially interesting. 
It shows the value of the various tests for predictive purposes. It is apparent 
that some of the r’s are so low that predictions would be slightly better than 
guesses. 


*The Miller Analogies Test for Graduate Students, prepared by Dr. W. S. Miller, Pro- 
fessor of Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota, is not commercially available. 
The test consists of 100 analogy items. 
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TABLE II 

X VARIABLE | Y VARIABLE r P.E.r r 1-V ler’ | P.E. (Est. x)| P.E.(est. y) 
Final Myers a2 "ae oo .02 27 .63 10.46 
Final Inglis 51 en | nes .14 24.37 9.86 
Final Analogies -61 04 .21 22.45 6.63 
Fina) Army Alpha .58 ee 19 23.08 10.88 
Myers Inglis 13 .07 .16 .O1 10.63 11.37 
Myers Analogies 47 .06 58 42 9.47 7.38 
Myers Army Alpha .43 06 .53 .10 9 ,68 12.06 
Inglis Analogies .58 .05 -62 19 9.34 6.81 
Inglis Army Alpha -61 -05 .65 21 9.09 10.58 
Analogies | Army Alpha .79 .03 85 .39 $.13 8.19 


























The data show that the r’s involving the Myers Mental Measure are lower 
than the r’s between the other tests; therefore, the Myers, Inglis, Analogies, 
and Army Alpha tests were scored by the odd-even method to obtain measures 
of reliability, the assumption being that differences in reliability might account 
for the marked range in r’s presented above. 


Table III contains the means and sigmas for the odd and even items. In 
Table IV are the r’s between odd-even scores, the probable errors of the odd- 
even r’s, the reliability coefficients for the entire tests as estimated by the 
Spearman-Brown Prophecy Formula, the probable errors of the Spearman- 
Brown r’s, and the probable errors of measurement. 


TABLE III 











Opp ITEMS MEAN Ss. D. EVEN ITEMS MEAN Ss. D. 
Myers 43.6 a2 Myers 38 .0 8.9 
Inglis 60.0 8.5 Inglis 58.9 9.2 
Analogies 33.8 6.9 Analogies 33.9 6.4 
Army Alpha 84.3 9.8 Army Alpha 80.5 10.1 




















*These r’s represent the raw coefficients of correlation corrected for attenuation. 
p. 213, Garrett, Henry E., Statistics in Psychology and Education. 


mans, Green and Co., 1926. 317 p. 


See 


New York: Long- 
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TABLE IV 
, SPEARMAN- 

TEsT Opp-EVEN r’s P. E.(M) Bacws t's P. E.(mM) 
Myers 35 & .OS 4.09 .71 + .0422 5.78 
Inglis 91 + .01 1.79 -95 + .007 2.56 
Analogies -84 + .02 1.79 91 + .013 2.88 
Army Alpha -88 + .02 2.32 -94 + .009 3.27 

















Knowing the reliability of the tests used, it was possible to correct the raw 
coefficients of correlation for attenuation. The corrected r’s, given in Table II, 
also show that the Myers Mental Measure is less related to the other tests 
than the others are to each other. The most significant point seems to be the 
low relationship between the Myers and Inglis tests. Because the low r is 
not due to the unreliability of the tests, it is likely that differences in types of 
abilities measured are responsible. 











TABLE V 
DIFFERENCES IN 
TESTS RELIABILITY P. E.(p) D/P. E.(p) 
COEFFICIENTS 
Myers and Inglis .24 (Inglis) .0417 5.76 
Myers and Analogies .20 (Analogies) .0377 $31 
Myers and Army Alpha .23 (Army Alpha) .0390 5.90 
Inglis and Analogies .04 (Inglis) -0106 S27 
Inglis and Army Alpha .01 (Inglis) -0073 1.37 
Analogies and Army Alpha .03 (Army Alpha) .0081 3.90 














*The probable errors of the Spearman-Brown r’s were calculated by means of Shen’s 
formula. See Cureton, Edward E., and Dunlap, Jack W., “A Nomograph for Estimating 
a Reliability Coefficient by the Spearman-Brown Formula and for Computing Its Probable 
Error,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 21: 68-69, Jan., 1930, No. 1. 


“The test listed in the parentheses is the more reliable in each instance. The data show- 
ing the comparative unreliability of the Myers Mental Measure are of primary importance 
in this discussion. Recently the writer completed a summary of studies in which the Myers 
test was used. In no instance was the reliability of the Myers test reported; therefore, in 
view of the rather extensive use of the test, it seems important that this factor should be 
investigated. Of course, the facts given in this report pertain specifically to the college 


— It may be that the Myers test would give more reliable results on grade school 
children. 
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The data in Table IV indicate rather marked differences in the reliabilities 
of the four tests; therefore, the probable errors of the differences were cal- 
culatd (Table V). It is shown that the Myers test is significantly less reliable 
than the Inglis, Analogies, and Army Alpha tests. 


As a further step in the treatment of the data, the multiple coefficient of 
correlation between the final test and the Myers, Inglis, Analogies, and Army 
Alpha tests as a team was calculated, the R being .651 and the probable error 
of estimate of predicted scores on the final test being 21.50. When these 
facts are compared with the data presented in Table II, it is found that the 
Analogies test is practically as valuable for predictive purposes as the four 
tests taken as a team. Therefore, it is concluded that the value to be gained 
from using the multiple regression equation is too small to justify the extra 
time required for its use with the present data. 


Craupe L. Nemzex, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


THE CURRICULUM IN TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The purpose of a teacher-training institution is to prepare persons to teach 
school. Because it is necessary to have a body of carefully selected materials 
to use in the training process, one of the problems that faces the administrators 
and staffs of these institutions is that of curriculum making. 

The history of the development of the normal school shows rather clearly 
that those in charge of this institution have placed the major emphasis on the 
training function. Gradually it has been realized that teachers should be edu- 
cated as well as trained. An analysis of the curricula now offered by teachers 
colleges reveals at least four types of courses or courses offered for four 
different purposes: (1) basic courses, those used for the purpose of bringing 
the students in touch with the general contributions of past civilizations to 
their own lives; (2) core courses, those required of all students pursuing 
various curricula ; (3) courses prescribed or offered for election for the purpose 
of furthering the students’ general education; and (4) courses of a profes- 
sional and academic nature that are required on specific curricula leading to 
definite teaching certificates. The basic courses are given during the student’s 
first quarter or quarters of residence; the core courses are given throughout 
the training period, the majority being prescribed for the earlier quarters; 
the courses offered for broadening the students’ general education are usually 
taken as electives during the later quarters of the training period; and the 
specific professional and academic courses prescribed for definite curricula 
are usually pursued throughout the training period or after basic courses have 
been mastered. Consequently, in the construction of a curriculum two distinct 
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aspects should be kept in mind: first, the curriculum should provide for a 
general education, and, second, it should make possible specific training. 


General Education—Although some leaders in the teacher-training move- 
ment have recognized the need for a curriculum that would provide for basic 
or general education, very few colleges have emphasized this element. Cer- 
tainly the general education or cultural background of a teacher should be at 
least equal to that of the lawyer, physician, or layman who is a college grad- 
uate. Teacher-students should be educated in the broad sense of this term, 
As Haggerty says, “A young man or a young woman who is to become a 
teacher of youth should have such contact with the chief fields of knowledge 
as will make him at home in the world of ideas and sensitive to the changing 
frontiers of human information and ideals.’”! We are occasionally reminded 
by leaders in the fields of industry and business, as well as by leaders in the 
educational field, that the product of the public schools lacks culture, breadth 
of view. If the public school pupils are to receive cultural training in the 
schools, the teachers must possess culture or breadth of view, a balanced out- 
look on life, and a general background that will serve as a basis for sensing 
changes in the life of tomorrow. 


The programs of teacher-training institutions must, therefore, make pos- 
sible this general education because the teacher-students, as a rule, come to 
these institutions directly from high school without that cultural background 
that is necessary if they are to be “at home in the world of ideas and sensitive 
to the changing frontiers of human information and ideals.” This world of 
ideas or the contributions of civilization may be listed under seven heads: 
language including the vernacular, number and space relationships, social 
science, physical science, biological science, the fine arts, and industrial arts. 
There is ample evidence to support the statement that high-school graduates 
do not possess a breadth of view or an insight into these various fields of 
thought when they enter teacher-training institutions. An examination of the 
high-school records of university students shows some interesting facts. Using 
a sampling of 25 students’ high-school records selected at random from the 
permanent record files and a sampling of 25 freshman high-school records 
similarly selected as a basis, it was found that 9 of the first group and 7 of 
the second had had but one year of a foreign language in high school; 13 of 
the first group and 15 of the second any work in civics; 7 of the first and 9 
of the second any economics; 1 of the first and 3 of the second any sociology ; 
9 of the first and 5 of the second any art; and 3 of the first and 4 of the 
second any work in music. 

On the whole, there is little difference between the entrance units pre- 


"M. E. Haggerty, “Whither the Teachers Colleges in the Academic World,” Eighth 
Yearbook, The American Association of Teachers Colleges, 1929. P. 43. 
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sented by students in the past and those presented by the present freshman 
class. The data show that these students could not be said to have possessed 
an insight into the various fields of thought when they entered the university. 

Attention should be called to the fact that the foregoing data were taken 
from the records in a university that requires certain definite entrance credits. 
Some teacher-training institutions do not and cannot make such requirements 


and many of the entrants into these institutions possess, therefore, less of a 
general background. 


Specific Training.—In the second place, the programs of teacher-training 
institutions must provide for specific training. Such programs must make it 
possible for the prospective teachers to become acquainted with the institution 
in which they are going to work and with its purposes, the characteristics of 
the children whom they are going to teach, the materials to be used in the 


educative process, and the techniques to be employed in using the instructional 
materials. 


In determining the content of the specific training program two types of 
material are considered: first, for the academic training ; and, second, for the 
professional training. 

The academic material is the specific subject matter to be taught. If the 
general education is broad in scope, this will be in addition, it will be a mastery 
of the specific subject matter field in so far as mastery of the field is essential 
to good teaching. Since most teachers are called upon to teach more than one 
subject, the majority of teacher-students will prepare to teach in two or more 
fields. Some of the courses offered for this specific training may be pursued 
by other students who desire to extend their general education in these par- 
ticular lines. 

The curriculum content that will be used for the professional training will 
provide an opportunity for the teacher-students to become acquainted with the 
institution, the school system in which they are going to work, with the charac- 
teristics of the children whom they are going to teach, and with the specific 
techniques to be used. 

To what extent will the professional training be highly specialized? Cer- 
tainly there is no need to carry specialization to the degree that one course in 
general psychology is provided for secondary school teachers and another 
course in general psychology is provided for elementary school teachers. 
Further, teachers on all levels should have an insight into the school system 
as it is and as it has come to be but different courses for different levels of 
teachers do not seem to be justified. On the other hand, special methods 
courses will have to be provided for those who are planning to teach specific 
subjects or in specific grade groups. A course in the methods of teaching 
algebra will differ from a course in the methods of teaching arithmetic in the 
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primary grades. Possibly, a course in child psychology will be needed for 
elementary teachers, particularly primary teachers, and a course in adolescent 
psychology will be desirable for secondary and grammar-grade teachers. In 
other words, some of the professional courses may meet the needs of all 
teacher-students, some may meet the needs of smaller groups, others may 
meet the needs of more restricted groups. 


Summary.—Whether the general education is given first, followed by the 
training, or whether the two are given in parallel fashion is a matter for 
experimentation. The plea set forth here is that the teacher-training curricu- 
lum should provide four types of curriculum materials: (1) for a general 
education, (2) for a general professional background, (3) for specific training 
in the subject matter field to be taught, and (4) for specific professional 
training. Teacher-training institutions are now providing the last three types, 
but only in isolated cases is the first type found. Teachers must be educated 
as well as trained. 


Crem O. THompson, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


A COMMON ERROR IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 


In 1926 The Life and Works of Edward Coote Pinkney by Thomas Ollive 
Mabbott and Frank Lester Pleadwell was published. This book established 
beyond any doubt whatever the fact that the middle name of the poet should 
be “Coote.” All the studies of American literature and anthologies of Ameri- 
can poetry which include Pinkney dated after 1926, I believe, continue the 
erroneous spelling of the name. 

Griswold, Kettell, Cheever, and the Duyckincks probably were responsible 
for the fact that this southern lyrist was known to us as “Edward Coate 
Pinkney.” The name on the Poems, published by Joseph Robinson, Baltimore, 
was Edward C. Pinkney. Poe, who undoubtedly helped to popularize him, 
also misspelled the name in his 1847 “Poetic Principle.” Several leading 
historians of American literature before the modern research movement be- 
gan—W. P. Trent, Leonidas Warren Payne, Jr., Charles F. Richardson, 
Barrett Wendell (he also spelled the last name “Pinckney’”’) and Miss Kath- 
arine Lee Bates—continued the error. Appletons’ Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography also gives the misspelled name. The Dictionary of American 
Biography, of course, has not yet reached Pinkney. 

This error was discovered before 1926, however. The study of Pinkney 
in the first edition of The Library of Southern Literature, written by Wright- 
man F. Melton, gives the correct name. Mr. Melton also published a short 
monograph on Pinkney in the South Atlantic Quarterly (October, 1912) in 
which he claimed that the name was “Coote.” 
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Miss Louise Manly in her Southern Literature of 1895, although she uses 
the traditional spelling, adds this interesting footnote: “Mr. Charles Weathers 
Bump, Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins), says this name should be Coote, as it so 
stands in the register of Pinkney’s baptism, which he has seen.” 

The following books published after 1926 give the name as “Edward 
Coate Pinkney”: American Poetry, 1671-1928, edited by Conrad Aiken; the 
1927 edition of American Poems by Walter C. Bronson; Lyric America by 
Alfred Kremborg; the 1927 edition of The Oxford Book of American Verse 
by Bliss Carman; American Literature by Ernest Erwin Leisy; and the new 
Riverside Edition of The Little Book of American Poets by Jessie B. Rit- 
tenhouse. 

The Le Gallienne Book of American V erse, edited by Richard Le Gallienne, 
published in 1925, in addition to this error, contains another so absurd that 
one wonders why the publishers have never corrected it. Daniel Emmett’s 
minstrel song, “Dixie,” of Civil War fame is attributed to Albert Pike! 


Bert Roiier, George Peabody College for Teachers. 














THE NEW BOOKS ON OUR SHELVES 


[The reviews, most of them signed, are by appropriate members of the Faculty of 
Grorce Peasopy CoLLEGE For TEACHERS. Our limited space necessitates concise notices— 
brief, pointed, thoughtful comments, without elaboration. ] 


Teacher Supply and Demand in Ohio, 1929-1930. By Earn W. AnpeRson ANp RIcHARD 

R. Foster. Ohio: The Ohio State University, 1932. Pp. xii + 170. 

This is the first of a series of annual studies of teaching supply and demand in Ohio. 
Elementary and high school teachers are treated separately. The conclusions lead to 
very urgent recommendations that requirements for certification be raised, because there 
is a large over-supply of certificated teachers in Ohio. This is a very good study and 
quite timely. Dike & 
The Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability. Grades 7-12 and 3-8. New York: Houghton 

Mifflin Company, 1932. 

The content of these tests is similar to that found in many of the customary tests. 
The printing is exceedingly poor; it is crowded; the scoring numbers are too small; a 
very poor quality of paper is used. The greatest value of the test is its self-marking 
feature. This is excellent. The tests are easy to administer. Pr, i. 
Problems of Freshman College Girls. By Euvcenre Anpruss Leonarp. New York: 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. Pp. 139. 

A study of mother-daughter relationships and social adjustments of girls entering col- 
lege, developed through questionnaires submitted to one hundred girls and their mothers— 
academic pursuits, girl and boy friendships, religion, sex life, vocational aspirations, use 
of money, home contacts, health habits, etc., are considered. This book should prove 
valuable and interesting to all college teachers, mothers, and girls of college age. 

M. t.. FT: 
Why Study and How? By Liwtan Bium, WituiaAM L. Connor, AnD Wayne G. Situ. 

New York: Johnson Publishing Company, 1931. Pp. iii + 117. 

A good manual to place in the hands of high school students. It contains chapters 
on such topics as “How to Study Spelling,” “How to Memorize a Poem,” “How to Use a 
Library,” “How to Study Mathematics,” etc. J. RB. 
Principles of Secondary Education. By Puiup W. L. Cox anp Forrest E. Lone. 

New York: D. C. Heath and Company, 1932. Pp. iii + 620. 

This is a unique approach for a textbook on the principles of secondary education. 
Twenty-five principles of secondary education constitute the chapter headings of the text. 
The book is well done and is worthy of careful study. +. 
The Minutes of a Board of Education. By Grorce W. Grit. New York: The Bruce 

Publishing Company, 1932. Pp. vii + 215. 

Mr. Grill has produced a very practical study which should be of considerable value 
to superintendents of schools and members of boards of education especially. J. D.C. 
Planning Residence Halls. By Harriet Hayes. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 

University, 1932. Pp. v + 247. 

A handbook for the use of building committees planning the erection of dormitories 
for undergraduate students in colleges and universities. The subject is treated in a most 
thorough and detailed manner. Among the aspects considered are: what residence halls 
should provide; selection of a site; improvement of grounds; size; architectural form; 
space allotment for students’ rooms, house staff, guests, social life and service units; 
provision for safety and welfare; control of sound; heating; ventilation; and proper 
lighting. M: 4... ¥. 
Health and Home Nursing. By Grorce Marcarerta Doucias. New York: G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons, 1932. Pp, xxiii + 383. 

A good text for high school use. pO: a oe 
Little Plays for Everybody, Selected by A. P. Sanrorv. New York: Dodd, Mead and 

Company, 1932. 

These plays, all very short, were selected for grammar and junior high school students. 
They are pleasing, interesting, and in diction and theme are tar superior to the average 
plays found in the school libraries. B. R. 
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The Art of Speaking. By JonatHaN Ricpon. Indianapolis, Ind.: Indiana Publishing 

Company, 1932. Pp. v + 320. 

A textbook for colleges, normal schools, high schools by one who is convinced “that 
the art of speaking taught in our colleges by competent instructors would yield as large 
returns in terms of life values as any subject in the curriculum.” The approach is 
through five types of response—the intellectual, emotional, verbal, vocal, and arog 

LL we. 
The Shepherd English Test—Forms A and B. For College Freshmen. New York: 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1932. 

This is an addition to the Clapp-Young Self-Marking Tests. The content is not of 
an original type, though satisfactory in principle. The general validity, as judged by 
limited studies, is not as high as that for certain other tests based on the same type of 
subject matter. The ease of scoring commends the test to the busy teacher. Pr. 1, B. 
Safety Education in Schools. By Wurre House ConrereNce oN Cuiip HEALTH AND 

Protection, 1932. New York: The Century Company. Pp. xi + 59. 

A valuable report on the administration of Safety Education, including methods and 
graded materials for teaching Safety Education, also contains a well-selected bibliography. 

R. i. Hi. 


Supervision and the Creative Teacher. Fifth Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction of the National Education Association. New York: 
Bureau of Publication, Teachers College, 1932. Pp. x + 348. 

This volume is notable because of the wealth of case studies reported. The range of 
such studies is wide, and they come from many types of schools. The bibliography is 
good. The book is of great value to those supervising instruction or preparing to do so. 

N. F. 


Younger Poets. By Neti B. Sercent, Eprror. New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, 1932. Pp. vii + 436. 
This copious anthology is the most complete of all the “creative youth” publications. 
It is edited with fine discrimination. Its content, at least to readers who are not in touch 
with modern youth education, is amazing. Incidentally, the almost complete absence of 
poetry from southern schools is perhaps an indictment of our teaching of English. 


Peace Plays. By A. P. Sanrorp. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1932. Pp. 
v + 276. 
Although only two plays in this book are by noted dramatists, it is a splendid 

anthology. B. R. 

Hunting. By Eprtn M. Patcu anp Harrison E. Howe. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1932. Pp. v + 161. 

Interesting reading and illustrations. N.S; ?. 


Tumbling, for Students and Teachers. By Samuet F. Harsy. Pennsylvania: W. B. 
Saunders Company, 1932. Pp. 216. 
A practical aid for the young instructor and the beginning tumbler. The pen-figures 
express the action and the description clarifies the activity. Very good for elementary and 
high school work. 


Study Habits of Junior College Students. By Leo M. CHAMBERLAIN AND Paut D. Garp. 

Lexington: University of Kentucky, 1931. Pp. 39. 

The authors attempt, by means of a questionnaire, to obtain reliable information as to 
the amount of time junior college students devote to preparation for each recitation. The 
study is limited to fifteen private junior colleges in Kentucky. The data, treated rather 
thoroughly, show that students do not spend three hours per week for each semester hour 
carried, in accordance with certain popular standards. 

Arithmetic Workbook. Number One. By Cuiirrorp B. Upron. New York: American 

Book Company, 1932. Pp. 160. 

An attempt has been made in this workbook to provide a properly distributed drill on 
all the fundamental number combinations, with ample repetition of those recognized as 
most difficult. The outstanding value of this series of workbooks is the provision of 
ample diagnostic tests, remedial work, and very attractive features in problem solving. 


D. H.C. 
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The Dixon Class Card for Every Classroom. By Joun Dixon. New York: The Bruce 

Publishing Company, 1932. 

This is a card system to supplant the teacher’s class record book. This class card 
should find favor among teachers who prefer to record data by acard system. D.H.C. 
Outdoor Visits. By Epira M. Patcu anp Harrison E. Howe. New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1932. Pp. v + 212. 

The kind of book elementary teachers need in science. M. R. 
Diagnosing Personality and Conduct. By Perrciva, M. Sumonps. New York: The 

Century Co., 1932. Pp. v + 602. 

This book gathers together in a convenient fashion for use the various researches on 
personality studies which have been made in recent years. While methods in this field 
are not without defects, the book gives one an interesting presentation of the developments 
to date and of results obtained. > PB: 
Vocational Guidance. By Wuite Houst ConFErENCE ON Curtp HEALTH AND PROTECTION. 

New York: The Century Co., 1932. Pp. xi + 396. 

As a result of the Committee on Vocational Guidance and Child Labor of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection, we have this report of the Subcom- 
mittee on Vocational Guidance. It sums up a study of the cities of the United States of 
over 25,000 population and of six cities of less than 25,000 which were the largest cities 
in their respective states. It is a presentation of the latest methods now used in dealing 
with the functions of Vocational Guidance, and gives the best and most recent thought on 
“Special Problems in Vocational Guidance.” The bibliography of occupational pam- 
phlets should be especially mentioned, including as it does printed matter produced since 
1920. The forms used in securing and recording information about individuals and 
occupations are particularly helpful. Tt. 5. 
Student Self-Support at the University of Minnesota. By James G. Umstartrp. Min- 

neapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1932. Pp. iii + 205. 

A study worthy of the consideration of self-supporting students, and helpful to managers 
of Student Employment Agencies. The effect of self-support and the attitude of students 
toward its various problems are topics well brought to the attention of school administrators. 

LZc 
Society and Education. By Joun A. KinneMan. New York: The Macmillan Com- 

pany, 1932. Pp. xii + 558. 

A textbook in sociology, written for students in teachers colleges, and with special 
interpretations which stress the educational significance of the sociological material. The 
approach throughout is that of the sociologist. The book is clearly written, well organized, 
and the selected references are well chosen. It will prove helpful to teachers in service 
as well as to those in training. N. F. 
Child Labor. Report of the Subcommittee on Child Labor, White House Conference on 

Child Health and Protection. New York: The Century Company, 1932. Pp. 592. 

This book assembles much of the scattered material dealing with child labor. This in 
itself is a notable contribution. The organization and interpretation of this mass of data 
is commendable. School administration and social workers will find this volume distinctly 
worth while. ; 
Elementary English Work Books. Books One and Two. By P. H. Derrenpaty. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1932. 

A series of simple exercises designed for third and fourth grade children. The work is 
simple, practical, and well adapted to these grades. N. FE. 
The Story of Common Things. By Louts ExrRENFELD. New York: Milton, Balch and 

Company, 1932. Pp. 203. 

Explanation by a chemist of some of the common things, such as fire, paper, glass, 
soap. The book is particularly suitable for the upper grades and junior high school. 

N. F. 
From Hunters to Herdsmen. By EvizasetH Forsts O’Hara, New York: The Mac- 

millan Company, 1932. Pp. 67. 

Taming the Wild Grasses. By EvizasetaH Forses O'Hara. New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1932. Pp. 69. 

Supplementary readers with a purpose. The stories are interesting and well told. 
Suggestive activities for the children are included. The books are well suited for third 
or fourth grade use. N. F. 
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An Introduction to « ye an Poetry. By Frenerick C. Prescorr anp Geratp D. Sanpers, 

New York: F. S. Crofts and Co., 1932. Pp. v + 843. 

The title of this Look | is misleading ; it is an excellent anthology of American poetry, not 
an “introduction” to that phase of our literature. Although most of the notes seem to be 
taken from Page’s Chief American Poets, they are quite good. At the present time this 
is the most thorough of the American poetry anthologies. B. R. 
Mammalian Anatomy with Special Reference to the Cat. By Atvin Davison, Fiith 

Edition, revised by Franx A. Stromsten. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 

Inc., 1931. Pp. xiv + 311. 

Those familiar with Davison’s Mammalian Anatomy will welcome the valuable changes 
in this carefully worked new edition. It is well worth a place on the supplementary book 
shelves of a biology laboratory or classroom. . B. W. 
Seed Dispersal. By Wuiam A. Matueny. New York: Slingerland-Comstock Co., 

1931. Pp. 141. 

A student-made book, particularly suited therefore to student needs. The unique 
treatment of simple yet important material makes it a book worth having and deserving of 
a place in every elementary and secondary school library. E. B. W. 
Fundamentals of Written English. Introduction and Drill Tests. By Dororny K. 

Austin. Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 1932. 

Manuals offering graded instruction, drill, and tests in the principal elements of English. 
Originally planned for sub-freshman students in a junior college, they may also be used 
for students preparing for college entrance examinations. Similar in form and content 
to other manuals with the same purpose. D. B. R. 
American Life in Architecture. By Pui N. Youtz. Chicago: American Library 

Association, 1932. Pp. 5 + 47. 

This little booklet inspires architectural appreciation and is worth an hour’s time of 
any educated American. R. 1. 
Educational Service: Its Function and Possibilities. By Howarv Davin Lancrorp. New 

York: Bureau of Publication, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. Pp. 209. 

The general objective of this study is “a clearer understanding of the functions and 
possibilities of educational service.” The author attempts to analyze and evaluate two 
tendencies, the “life centered” tendency and the “uniform standards” tendency. The 
observations are taken quite largely from the Ontario system. In the concluding chapter 
the author points out two major problems of educational service: (1) Inadequacies and 
possibilities in the present educational program; (2) the challenge of the present social 
order. Under these heads he finds seven groups or agencies of educational progress as 
a means of improving the social order and concludes that the broader and more aggressive 
educational program must depend primarily upon the group of professional educators. 

D. > &. 
The Principal and His Community. Eleventh Yearbook of the Department of Elementary 

School Principals. Washington: National Education Association, 1932. 

A definite attempt to present a complete picture of the community contacts of the 
elementary principal. Reports are by individuals and for local situations. The sum 
total of the reports does give a stimulating idea of the multiplicity and significance of 
these contacts. Elementary school workers will find this volume rich in helpful sug- 
gestions. eS 
A Study of an Interest Test and an Affectivity Test in Forecasting Freshman Success in 

College. By Cuartes ArtHour Drake. New York City: Teachers College, Columbia 

University, 1931. Pp. iii + 60. 

The techniques used to increase the predictive value of a so-called intelligence test 
did not prove satisfactory. The study ends about where i intellige tests 
predict general scholarship better than most other tests, but even here the correlation 
usually does not exceed .50. PP. ig Bs: 
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